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One  of  Fort  Wayne's  greatest  success  stories  was  that  of  Sylvanus  F.  Bowser, 
the  inventor,  industrialist,  and  pioneer  in  the  liquid  fuel  handling  business.  From  a 
youth  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  the 
business  world  as  well  as  in  the  community.  As  the  founder  and  president  of  S.  F. 

Bowser  and  Company  (now  Bowser,  Incorporated),  his  influence  was  widely  felt  in 
Fort  Wayne,  and  he  made  many  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  city.  Now,  he  is 
almost  completely  forgotten,  but  yet  the  story  of  the  life  of  this  most  remarkable  man 
is  well  worth  repeating. 

I 

The  beginnings  of  Sylvanus  Freelove  Bowser  were  quite  unpreteneious .  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Allen  County,  Indiana  eight  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne  on  August  8, 
1854.  His  father  and  mother,  John  H.  Eliza  (Keiger)  Bowser,  had  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1833,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children. 

In  1859  the  family  moved  to  Kansas  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time.  Here, 
the  elder  Bowser  was  robbed  of  his  cattle,  wagons,  and  farm  implements.  Moreover, 
his  wallet  which  contained  all  his  money  was  taken  by  a  pickpocket.  He  became  a 
woodchopper  in  order  to  earn  money  to  support  the  family,  and  then  they  returned  to 
Indiana.  By  1861  they  were  once  again  living  on  a  farm  near  Fort  Wayne. 

The  family  lived  in  poverty.  The  father  and  boys  engaged  in  whatever  manual 
labor  they  could  find  in  order  to  make  a  living.  This  was  usually  farm  labor,  clearing 
land,  or  chopping  wood.  Because  of  this  there  was  little  opportunity  for  young  Sylvanus 
to  obtain  an  education. 
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However,  he  was  able  somewhat  to  overcome  this  obstacle.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  joined  a  summer  Sunday  school  class  in  his  neighborhood.  A  prize  of  a 
gilt  edge  Bible  with  a  gold  clasp  was  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  who  could  memorize 
the  largest  number  of  Bible  verses.  Although  he  knew  only  the  alphabet,  he 
laboriously  pieced  together  letters,  words,  and  sentences  in  order  to  learn  the  verses. 
He  did  this  in  what  little  spare  time  he  had,  and  soon  he  was  able  to  repeat  a  few 
verses.  By  the  time  the  contest  had  ended,  he  had  memorized  654  verses,  over  200 
more  than  his  nearest  competitor,  to  win  the  coveted  prize. 

After  this,  his  father  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  go  to  school  in  the  following 
winter.  He  attended  only  three  months  and  two  weeks  before  he  was  required  by  his 
father  to  return  to  work.  He  got  as  far  as  the  second  reader  and  also  learned  a  little 
writing  and  arithmetic  .This  was  the  conclusion  of  his  formal  education  although 
he  continued  plugging  away  on  his  own  on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  after 
he  had  left  school . 

In  1871  he  went  to  work  in  Fort  Wayne  selling  ice  from  an  ice  wagon.  The 
following  year  he  was  employed  by  a  wholesale  paper  company  to  prepare  orders 
for  shipment  and  to  bale  rags.  His  employer  ordered  him  to  mix  paper  in  the  bales 
with  the  rags  as  the  price  of  paper  at  the  time  was  only  one-third  of  that  of  rags. 

As  he  felt  this  was  wrong,  he  refused  to  do  it  and  was  promptly  fired. 

Bowser  was  becoming  a  strongly  religious  man,  even  at  this  early  age,  and 
this  appeared  to  have  been  a  manifestation  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  feeling . 
Furthermore,  he  testified  later  in  his  life  that  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old, 
he  had  had  a  vision  on  the  way  home  from  church  one  Sunday  in  which  God  had  called 
him  to  preach.  He  replied  to  God  that  he  was  unable  to  do  this  because  he  only 
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had  two  weeks  and  three  months  schooling,  and  he  had  his  parents,  two  brothers, 
and  a  sister  to  care  for  at  home.  Then,  the  "torment"  in  his  soul  left  him.^ 

However,  this  decision  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  deeply  involved  with  religious 
activities  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1873  he  went  to  work  In  a  wagon  spoke  factory.  This  was  followed  by 
employment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  a  work  train,  and  then  as  a  clerk  in  a 
hardware  store.  After  this,  he  went  into  business  for  himself.  He  sold  wrapping  paper 
from  store  to  store  two  days  a  week.  On  the  other  days,  he  bought  eggs,  butter,  and 
other  items  from  farmers  in  the  country  and  sold  them  in  the  city. 

At  about  this  time,  on  October  11,  1876,  he  married  Sarah  Frances  Russell 
of  Fort  Wayne,  a  woman  two  years  younger  than  he.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Frances  (Moffat)  Russell,  who  had  come  to  this  country  from  Northern  Ireland. 
During  their  long  and  happy,  fifty-year  marriage,  she  bore  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters . 

His  sales  business  could  not  supply  him  with  sufficient  funds  to  support  his 
fami  ly,  so  he  accepted  a  position  in  1882  as  a  traveling  salesman  with  W.  H .  Wells 
and  Brother,  a  wholesale  paper  house  in  Chicago.  He  worked  on  a  commission  basis 
and  was  held  responsible  for  the  accounts  of  customers  who  failed  to  pay.  He  also 
had  this  same  type  of  arrangement  with  a  woolen  mill.  There  were  many  delinquent 
accounts,  and  before  long  he  found  himself  $2,000  in  debt.  As  his  parents  now  were 
dead,  and  his  younger  brothers  and  sister  were  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves, 
he  was  able  to  deed  the  family  home  to  one  of  his  creditors  and  move  his  immediate 
family  into  a  small,  three-room  dwelling. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  suffered  a  breakdown  of  some  kind.  It  was  largely  due 
to  over  work,  and  this  forced  him  to  give  up  his  sales  job  even  though  he  was  so  far 
in  debt.  Bowser  himself  attributed  the  malady  to  his  "nervous  system,  "  and  it  was 
described  as  "nervous  spells  which  unfitted  him  for  work  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time."  At  first,  these  attacks  came  two  or  three  months  apart,  but  they  became 
more  and  more  frequent. 

While  he  was  recuperating,  a  friend  hired  him  to  sell  wrapping  paper  and 
tinware.  He  would  work  from  two  to  four  days,  as  his  health  would  permit.  This 
arrangement  continued  for  about  a  year;  and  he  was  just  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet. 
Thus,  S.  F.  Bowser's  condition  seemed  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He  was  in  debt 

and  still  unable  to  do  a  full  week's  work  because  of  his  physical  circumstances.  He  had 

♦ 

lost  both  his  home  and  his  health.  A  gloomy  future  apparently  lay  ahead  of  him.  But, 
the  event  which  was  to  dramatically  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  just  around 
the  corner . 

II 

One  cold  morning  early  in  1885,  Bowser  had  arisen  early  as  he  had  much  traveling 

to  do  that  day.  He  went  to  the  well  to  draw  a  day's  supply  of  water  for  his  wife  before 

he  left.  The  well  was  seventy  feet  deep,  and  the  water  had  to  be  brought  up  by  a 

bucket.  The  mist  which  had  arisen  from  the  well  during  the  night  had  frozen  on  the  rope, 

and  this  made  the  task  of  drawing  the  water  very  uncomfortable  for  him. 

While  on  the  road  that  day,  he  thought  about  the  possibility  of  devising  a  better 

way  of  getting  water  out  of  this  deep  well .  Suddenly,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  "...  a  pump 

cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  pail  of  water,  the  same 

with 

being  provided  with  a  discharge  pipe  and  pump  ...  so  arranged  that/one  full  stroke 
I  could  discharge  a  bucketful  of  water. 


' 
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When  he  returned  home,  he  took  this  idea  to  his  brother,  Augustus,  who  lived 
near  him.  He,  in  turn,  contacted  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  mechanic  about  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  invention.  This  person  showed  that  it  simply  was  not  feasible 
because  of  the  distance  involved  in  raising  the  water  from  Bowser 's  wel  I . 

Bowser  continued  thinking  about  his  pump,  and  the  thought  came  to  him  that 
it  might  work  with  oi  I .  Nearly  all  groceries  sold  kerosene;  they  usually  kept  it  in 
tanks  either  in  a  corner  or  in  the  basement.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  distance  problem 
involved  in  something  of  this  sort.  He  was  convinced  that  he  could  sell  an  oil  tank 
with  a  pump  of  this  type,  although  his  brother  expressed  doubt  that  there  would  be  a 
market  for  it. 

Sylvanus  Bowser  was  a  salesman  by  trade,  and  he  decided  to  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  sell  such  a  product.  He  approached  some  of  his  customers  who  handled 
kerosene  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  a  pump  of  this  nature,  and  he  obtained 
five  orders  for  an  item  that  did  not  even  exist  yet.  This  convinced  him  that  he  should 
begin  producing  these  oil  tanks  and  pumps.  One  of  his  brothers,  Alexander,  and 
Alex's  son,  Allen,  agreed  to  assist  him  in  the  project. 

The  "factory!1  was  a  crude  carpenter  shop  above  the  ground  floor  of  a  cow  barn,. 

The  machinery  consisted  of  a  hand-powered  lathe.  The  first  outfits  were  assembled  piece  by 
piece  in  the  barn.  Approximately  three  months  elapsed  before  the  first  completed  order 
was  delivered  on  September  5,  1885  to  a  Fort  Wayne  grocer,  Jake  Gumpper. 

Bowser's  capital  was  virtually  exhausted  by  the  time  the  first  tanks  were  completed. 
He  was  forced  to  insist  on  cash  payment  so  that  there  would  be  enough  funds  to  build 
more  of  them.  The  financial  situation  was  so  bad  that  Gumpper 's  tank  was  delivered 
first  simply  because  Bowser  needed  credit  for  groceries  at  his  store. 
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However,  the  business  began  to  grow.  It  was  slow  at  first,  but  it  rapidly 
picked  up  momentum.  Soon  the  whole  barn  was  taken  over  as  new  machinery  was 
obtained  and  the  volume  of  orders  increased.  But,  the  business  was  still  so  small 
that  Sylvanus  spent  much  time  on  the  road  during  the  first  two  years  selling  the  outfits. 
When  he  was  at  home,  F-'  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  or  alongside  the  other  men  in  the 
shop . 

Finally,  they  were  able  to  put  on  more  employees.  A  sales  force  was  organized. 

New  buildings  were  projected.  The  first  patent  was  obtained  on  the  tank  and  pump 
5 

in  1887.  Then,  on  July  1,  1888  S.  F.  Bowser  and  Company  was  formally  organized. 

Bowser  had  opened  the  door  to  the  production  of  modern  liquid  fuel  handling 
devices  by  his  invention.  The  significant  difference  between  his  kerosene  pump  and 
its  predecessors  was  that  his  was  a  self-measuring  pump.  That  is,  it  would  deliver  an 
accurately  measured  quart,  half-gallon,  or  any  other  particular  quantity  of  oil  desired 
by  means  of  simple  strokes  of  the  handle.  This  meant  an  end  to  the  messy  measuring 
out  of  oil  by  hand,  and  it  lessened  the  possibility  of  a  storekeeper  cheating  his  customers 
by  not  giving  the  purchaser  the  full  amount  of  oil  which  he  paid  for.  It  was  from  this 
rudimentary  pump  and  tank  outfit  that  the  present-day  gasoline  pump  evolved. 

ill  ~ 

in  the  next  three  decades  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  grew  and  prospered  under  the 
guidance  of  Sylvanus  F.  Bowser  and  his  hand-picked  subordinates,  many  of  whom  were 
members  of  his  own  family.  First,  a  large,  well-equipped,  three-story,  factory  building 
of  from  e  construction  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  Wayne  on  Creighton  Avenue 
near  the  barn  which  ha3  served  as  the  first  shop.  Then,  a  new  office  building  was 
built  adjacent  to  it.  By  1894  it  had  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Fort  Wayne. 


. 


. 
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Disaster  struck  the  company  on  July  28,  1894.  The  factory  was  leveled  by 
fire  and  the  office  building  badly  damaged.  As  the  plant  had  been  insured,  recon¬ 
struction  was  able  to  begin  at  once.  Within  a  short  time,  a  new,  larger,  and  much 
better  structure  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  constructed  of  brick,  iron, 
and  heavy  timber  and  was  supposedly  fireproof.  The  management  was  so  confident  of 
this  that  for  six  months  after  its  completion,  no  fire  insurance  was  carried  on  it. 

It  was  then  insured  for  a  "moderate"  amount,  but  even  this  amount  was  later  cut  in 
half 

Yet,  the  impossible  happened.  On  Christmas  morning  1897,  a  fire  broke  out  in 

a  hot  air  duct  which  spread  to  the  entire  building.  The  fire  completely  destroyed  one  half  of  the 

structure  and  badly  damaged  the  remainder  of  it  before  it  was  extinguished.  The  large 

* 

machine  shop  and  the  paint  shop,  along  with  a  large  number  of  finished  products  ready 
for  shipment,  were  destroyed. 

This  was  a  severe  set-back  for  the  company,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  determined 

Mr.  Bowser.  Within  a  week,  part  of  the  laboring  force  was  able  to  return  to  work  in 

the  part  of  the  factory  which  had  not  been  destroyed.  It  took  another  two  months  to 

rebuild  the  plant.  Production  soon  returned  to  normal,  the  back  orders  were  delivered, 

and  the  business  was  running  again  at  a  rapid  pace. 

In  1898  there  were  further  troubles.  Some  of  the  "most  trusted  employees  misused 

the  company's  funds"  and  put  it  in  a  "very  bad  financial  condition."  A  reorganization 

7 

followed  this  incident,  and  the  company  was  incorporated  on  April  17,  1899.  At  this 
time,  it  officially  became  S.  F.  Bowser  and  Company,  Incorporated. 
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The  main  products  of  the  company  were  various  types  of  oil  handling  equip¬ 
ment.  They  included  such  things  as  storage  tanks,  siphons,  oil  cabinets,  pumps, 
lubricating  oil  facilities,  etc.  The  early  catalogues  offered  the  public  a  wide  variety 
of  these  items  to  fit  nearly  every  oil  handling  need.  For  a  while  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  had  produced  such  items  as  dust  pans,  ratchet  screw  drivers,  and  wash 
boards,  but  the  making  of  these  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years.  With  the  advent 
of  the  automobi  le,  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co .  began  pioneering  in  the  invention  and  production 
of  gasoline  handling  equipment  for  both  home  and  public  garages,  and  later  for  public 
filling  stations. 8 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  company  began  to  expand  and  grow  quite  rapidly. 

In  1906,  two  decades  after  its  founding,  sales  reached  $1,000,000  for  the  first  time.^ 

Ten  years  later,  the  sales  hit  $6,500,000.^  A  number  of  branch  offices  were  set  up' 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australia  during  this  decade. 
New  factories  were  established  in  Milwaukee  and  Toronto,  and  tank  assembly  plants 
were  set  up  in  Albany,  N.Y.  and  Sydney,  Australia.  Additional  factory  facilities 
were  constructed  in  Fort  Wayne  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand. 

S.  F.  Bowser  took  an  active  role  in  the  leadership  of  his  company  as  its  president, 
and  he  personally  supervised  the  operation  of  the  business  as  much  as  possible.  Just  so 
he  could  be  near  his  plant,  he  built  his  mansion  across  the  street  from  it.  Moreover,  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  his  employees,  both  in  the  production 
and  sales  forces.  It  appeared  to  be  without  question  that  he  was  the  boss  and  the 
dynamic  force  behind  the  business. 

However,  the  sales  force  played  an  important  role  in  the  growth  of  the  company 
at  this  time  as  well.  There  was  a  strong  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among  the  salesmen,  and 
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their  zeal  was  manifest  in  such  things  as  sales  contests,  voluntary  attendance  at  a 

summer  school  of  salesmanship  during  a  part  of  their  vacations,  annual  sales  conventions, 

etc.  The  Bowser  Boomer  was  started  by  the  company  in  1906  to  encourage  this  enthusiasm 

among  the  sales  people.^  The  di  ligent  efforts  of  the  salesmen  to  sell  the  Bowser  products 

had  much  to  do  with  the  650%  increase  in  sales  from  1906  to  1916. 

While  the  sales  force  was  working  hard  to  increase  the  sales  volume,  the  factory 

men  generally  were  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  There  was  an  invention 

department,  for  instance,  that  was  continually  working  on  new  devices,  and  quite  a  few 

12 

patents  were  issued  on  these  during  the  years  before  the  World  War.  The  Bowser 
products  were  rapidly  gaining  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  quality  and  reliability,  and 
this  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Bowser. 

Bowser  sought  to  better  the  lot  of  his  employees  and  showed  a  genuine  interest  in 

them.  A  Bowser  Employees  Relief  Union  was  organized  in  1908  which  provided  sick, 

accident,  and  death  benefits  for  its  members.  It  was  superseded  by  the  Bowser  Employees 

Mutual  Benefit  Association  in  1916  which  provided  rather  generous  benefits  for  a  very  • 

1 3 

low  premium.  The  company  itself  donated  $10,000  to  capitalize  this. 

In  order  to  give  recreation  to  his  employees,  he  provided  a  large  company  picnic 
every  summer  at  his  own  expense.  These  picnics  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  his 
cottage  at  Winona  Lake,  forty  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne„  Each  year  the  crowd  was  so 
large  that  he  would  have  to  charter  a  train  to  get  them  all  there.  The  1915  picnic  was 
so  large  that  it  required  two,  twelve-car  trains  to  bring  over  1200  people  to  Winona 
Lake  for  the  annual  outing.  Moreover,  he  donated  a  piece  of  land  near  the  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Bowser  Playground  which  provided  a  place  to  play  for 
the  neighborhood  children,  many  of  whose  parents  worked  for  him. 
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He  was  also  concerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  workers.  During  1915, 
for  instance,  two  evangelistic  meetings  were  held  in  the  plant  for  the  workers  on 
company  time  —  one  by  a  popular  evangelist,  M.  H.  Lyon,  on  February  16  and  the 
other  by  the  well-known  Billy  Sunday  on  August  30.  He  had  instituted  work  rules 
which  forbade  things  like  drinking,  smoking,  dancing,  etc.,  as  he  genuinely  felt 
they  were  harmful  to  the  men. 

t 

During  the  World  War,  Bowser  and  the  company  were  loyal  supporters  of  the  war 

effort.  All  the  Liberty  Loans, were  strongly  advertised  and  subscribed  to.  There  were 

flag  displays  in  the  plant  and  patriotic  articles  in  the  Bowser  Boomer.  Every  employee 

marched  together  in  the  big  Fort  Wayne  "Lexington  Day"  parade  on  April  19,  1917, 

being  led  by  Bowser  himself  and  several  of  the  company  executives,  all  of  whom  were 

carrying  flags.  Also,  the  company  encouraged  the  employees  to  plant  victory  gardens. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  to  support 
the  war,  but  in  all  probability,  the  war  helped  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 

company  as  wel I . 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  S.  F.  Bowser  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  success. 

His  company  had  grown  from  a  small  shop  in  a  barn  to  become  the  leading  producer  of 
liquid  fuel  handling  equipment  in  the  United  States.  He  had  worked  his  way  up  from 
being  an  uneducated  and  virtually  poverty-stricken,  itinerant  salesman  to  become  a 
leading  industrialist  and  a  man  of  wealth.  In  1  916  he  owned  around  80%  of  the  company 
stock,  and  he  was  worth  at  least  $4, 000,  000 . 14  In  all  probability,  the  amount  was 
considerably  more  than  that. 
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What  was  It  about  this  man  that  made  this  phenomenal  rise  to  success  possible? 
What  were  his  business  principles  and  the  ideas  he  lived  by?  Could  he  hold  on  to  his 
gains  and  move  forward  to  even  greater  heights?  It  is  to  these  questions  that  we  will 
now  turn . 

IV 

Bowser  was  lauded  by  many  as  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the  self-made 
man,  and  a  wonderful  example  of  the  virtues  commonly  associated  with  this  kind  of 
person.  As  one  trade  publication  said  of  him:  "The  interesting  and  useful  career  of 
Syivanus  F.  Bowser  reveals  the  same  basic  chara  cterlstics  which  may  be  found  in  every 
self-made  success.  He  was  courageous  and  far-seeing,  cheerful  and  a  tireless 
worker.  . .  "  ^ 

One  of  his  chief  virtues  was  that  of  perseverance.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
manifested  a  stubborn  determination  to  stick  with  a  job  until  its  eventual  completion. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  any  trace  of  a  feeling  of  discouragement  or  a  desire 

* 

to  quit  in  any  of  his  writings  or  speeches.  As  he  once  said,  "When  I  get  an  idea,  I 
just  have  to  carry  it  through."^ 

Along  with  this.  Bowser  showed  on  almost  unbounded  optimism.  He  always 
felt  things  would  get  better,  even  though  his  brother  seriously  doubted  that  it  had 
much  chance  of  success,  and  this  spirit  of  optimism  was  seen  over  and  over  again  in 
him  as  he  led  his  company  through  its  great  period  of  growth  and  expansion.  He  firmly 
believed  that: 

Things  are  simply  bound  to  come  out  right  if  a  man  puts  everything  he  has 
into  making  them  come  out  right.  When  he  has  exhausted  every  resource 
of  his  own,  a  door  will  open!  Of  course  he  must  be  sure,  first,  that  he 
has  done  everything;  that  he  has  left  nothing  untried.  17 


■ 
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He  was  never  afraid  of  hard  work.  From  earliest  youth  he  had  labored  with 
his  hands.  While  the  infant  company  was  struggling  for  its  existence  in  the  1880's, 
he  willingly  went  out  to  sell  his  product,  and  he  also  worked  beside  the  others  in  the 
shop  when  he  was  not  on  the  road.  During  the  more  than  three  decades  that  he  was 
president  of  the  company,  he  continually  showed  a  willingness  to  assume  leadership, 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Even  in  his  last  year  as  president,  he  had 
spent  much  time  helping  out  in  the  design  and  planning  of  a  new  pump,  and  was  on  the 

job  "persistently  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  vision  and  foresight.  He  visualized  the  great 

possibilities  of  his  invention,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  this.  He  saw  the  importance 

of  a  growing  and  expanding  business  and  was  willing  to  take  the  risks  necessary  to 

achieve  this  goa  1 . 

He  had  an  inventive  mind  and  was  often  seen  tinkering  with  new  gadgets  and 
ideas.  For  instance,  in  1907  he  patented  two  massage  devices  and  a  third  one  in 
1910,  all  of  which  worked  on  a  principle  of  rollers.  ^  After  his  retirement  in  1922, 
he  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  and  money  working  on  a  number  of  different  inventions. 

He  was  noted  for  his  honesty  and  integrity,  and  this  was  carried  over  into  the, 
company's  products.  He  firmly  insisted  that  they  must  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

"Mr.  Bowser's  ideals  mark  the  difference  between  Bowser  products  and  other  goods  .  . . . 

They  insist  that  Bowser  pumps  be  built  better  than  others.  he  had  the 

attitude  that  everything  having  to  do  with  the  business  must  be  of  the  best  quality. 

The  buildings  had  to  be  as  well  built  as  possible,  the  machinery  had  to  be  the  most 
modern,  and  his  workers  were  to  be  of  the  highest  calibre  and  also  the  best  treated 


ones  in  the  area . 
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The  stress  placed  upon  quality  was  a  direct  off-shoot  from  S.  F.  Bowser's  own 

personal  ideals.  Yet,  it  was  a  successful  policy  and  contributed  significantly  to  the 

tremendous  growth  in  sales.  Also,  it  resulted  in  a  great  honor  to  the  company.  In 

1915  it  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  award  of  the 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  then  in  progress  at  San  Francisco,  for  the 

21 

Bowser  fuel  handling  equipment.  This  award  was  based  upon  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship,  and  it  meant  that  the  Bowser  equipment  had  been  judged  to  be  the  best  that 
was  being  made. 

He  had  a  strong  religious  bent,  as  had  been  mentioned  earlier.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  middle  age,  religion  had  become  the  dominant  feature  of  his  character. 
However,  this  was  not  by  any  means  a  superficial  or  mystical  type  of  experience.  His 
relationship  with  God  ^as  vivid  and  personal,  and  his  religious  expression  came  from  a 
sincere  heart.  It  is  quite  important  not  to  underestimate  the  influence  which  religion 
had  in  his  life  as  it  was  the  motivating  force  behind  his  optimism,  willingness  to  work, 
and  paternalism. 

Bowser  was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fort  Wayne  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Not  only  did  he  give  heavily  to  its  support,  but  he  was  also  at  times 
a  deacon  and  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  For  several  years  he  taught  a  class  called  the 
"Faithful  Few"  which  numbered  at  times  over  350  members. 

However,  he  was  not  a  narrow  sectarian  in  his  religious  orientation.  He  gave 
heavily  to  other  religious  organizations  like  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA.  In  1910  he 
donated  $16,000  to  build  the  Hughie  Bowser  Free  Methodist  Church  on  Holton  Avenue 
adjacent  to  the  plant.  *•  Also,  before  publishing  his  plan  for  "revitalizing  the  church" 
in  1938,  he  sought  testimonial  letters  endorsing  the  scheme  from  many  leading  Protestant 
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ministers  along  with  the  local  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  Jewish  rabbi .  °  In  his 

later  years,  he  came  out  quite  strongly  against  denominationalism.  He  felt  it  was 

unintelligent  and  thus  on  the  way  to  extinction  to  be  replaced  by  a  single,  unified 

24 

church  which  would  be  the  "most  Powerful  Unit  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

He  attempted  to  seek  God's  guidance  in  running  his  business,  because  he 

felt  that  it  was  truly  a  work  of  God  and  that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  the 

definite  plan  of  God.  In  his  own  story  of  how  the  business  was  founded,  he  said 

that:  "God  planned,  and  I  was  used  by  Him, — is  'Why  the  Bowser  Oil  Tank  and  Pump 

Works  is  what  it  is  today .  "'  |n  the  company's  new  office  bui  Iding  he  had  a  bronze 

tablet  placed  in  the  lobby  which  read:  "1  acknowledge  God's  great  help  in  all  things  of 
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which  this  splendid  office  is  one  ...  .God  help  us  to  be  grateful . " 

% 

The  company  literature  often  contained  references  to  God's  working  in  his 
life.  For  example,  the  editor  of  a  pamphlet  which  S .  F.  Bowser  wrote  in  1919  stated 
that  God's  help  was:  " .  .  .the  Strong  Arm  upon  which  Mr.  Bowser  has  leaned  in  all 
of  his  trials  and  troubles,  the  Arm  which  has  guided  him  in  his  perplexities  and 
sustained  him  throughout  his  struggles.  7  At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  felt 
that  God  had  directed  him  to  build  up  the  business  to  the  point  where  it  would  be 
secure  in  the  hands  of  others  in  order  that,  as  the  company  announcement  stated  it, 
he  could  be  free  to  follow  his  heart's  desire,  namely,  "to  spend  some  time  and  money 
in  Christian  work."^ 

He  was  so  conscious  of  a  divine  guidance  that  a  number  of  his  speeches  sound 
almost  like  sermons.  Many  times  he  publicly  thanked  God  for  business  successes, 
good  health,  and  things  of  this  nature.  His  religion  was  simple,  personal,  and 
unsophisticated.  Bowser's  closing  remarks  at  the  Billy  Sunday  meeting  at  the  plant 
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in  1915  provide  a  vivid  picture  of  his  religious  feelings: 

May  God  help  you  that  every  day  you  may  put  something  in  it 
that  is  worth  all  your  manhood,  a  credit  to  your  home,  and  when  death 
comes  you  can  meet  God  as  “ BI I  ly *'  Sunday  has  given  you  advice  to  do .  .  . 

Learn  this  thing:  that  after  you  have  eaten  your  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  have  your  Bible  there  and  then  have  your  prayers  right  away 
after  breakfast  while  everybody  is  at  the  table. Read  a  chapter  and  then 
get  down  on  your  knees  with  mamma  and  the  babies  and  have  a  word  of 
prayer.  I  believe  you  will  have  something  in  your  soul  that  will  do  you 
good  all  the  day.  When  you  go  to  your  long  reward  your  children  will 
bless  your  name,  because  you  did  live  a  good  manly  life  and  that  is  what 
you  can  do,  it  matters  not  how  poor  or  ignorant  you  are  .... 

Play  the  man  with  your  wife  and  your  family  and  then  take  them 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Do  as  you  should,  and  that  will  make  for  the 
betterment  of  our  city;  betterment  of  your  life,  of  your  family,  your 
friends  and  relatives.  ' 


In  the  Bowser  Boomer  of  September  5,  1915,  a  most  remarkable  article 

appeared  which  clearly  presented  his  paternalism.  It  said:  "Today  the  company  is 

but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  ‘Old  Man1  as  Mr.  S.  F.  Bowser,  its  President, 

is  affectionately  known."  The  article  went  on  to  show  that  the  company  could  be 

likened  to  a  "large,  happy,  old-fashioned  family"  where  "the  father,  or  the  ‘Old  Man1 

is  at  the  head"  and  his  chief  executives  are  around  him.  Any  member  of  the  executive 

corps  could  be  visited  by  any  employee  who  had  problems,  and  he  would  receive  a 
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sympathetic  ear.  If  an  employee  had  a  choice  "fishing  yarn"  to  tell,  he  was 


welcome  to  come  to  the  "Old  Man's"  private  office  to  relate  it  to  him. 
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A  speech  or  open  letter  to  the  workers  was  simply  a  friendly  communication 
from  the  "Old  Man"  to  his  children.  For  instance,  he  referred  to  his  Christmas 
message  to  the  employees  in  1919  as  his  "letter  to  the  boys,  and  girls  as  well . .  . 
a  kind  of  chat  with  you  all  at  the  end  of  the  year."°^ 
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It  was  obvious  that  he  believed  the  company  to  be  an  extension  of  his  own 
personality.  The  Bowser  Boomer  said  of  this:  "Our  policies  are  such  that  they  could  not 
exist  unless  they  sprang  from  a  living  soul  that  was  trying  to  keep  always  in  harmony 
with  the  Infinite."  Thus,  his  ideals  were  the  company  ideals.  Moreover,  he  was 
like  a  father  who  was  all-wise  and  whose  faculties  were  heightened  by  a  mystical 
contact  with  God.  He  seemed  to  know  just  what  was  best  for  his  family,  that  is,  the 
company  and  its  employees,  because  they  were  really  a  part  of  him. 

This  meant  that  Bowser  would  give  benefits  to  his  workers  because  he  loved  them 
as  members  of  his  family.  They  were  supposedly  paid  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
company  in  Fort  Wayne.  Meetings  were  held  on  company  time  in  order  for  the  employees 
to  hear  and  be  entertained  by  noted  speakers.  Club  houses  were  set  up  for  the  men 
and  women  which  they  ran  themselves  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  "promoting  Efficiency, 
Good-wi  1 1  and  relaxation  .  "  All  employees  and  their  fami  lies  were  invited  to  go  on 
the  annual  excursion  to  Winona  Lake  on  company  time  and  at  company  expense.  According 
to  the  company  organ, 'things  were  done  for  the  employees  only  because  they  "benefit  and 
uplift  themy"  not  just  as  a  means  of  advertising  or  to  force  more  work  out  of  them.  ^ 

This  also  explained  the  existence  of  Bowser's  famous  work  rules.  Because  of  his 
strong  religious  feelings,  he  felt  that  there  were  some  things  that  Christians  should  not 
do.  These  included  such  things  as  dancing,  smoking,  chewing,  card  playing,  drinking, 
and  the  wearing  of  short  dresses.  He  felt  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
employees  if  they  would  refrain  from  indulging  in  such  things.  Thus,  they  had  to  agree 
not  to  do  these  while  they  were  employed  by  S .  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  The  most  extreme 
of  these  rules  was  the  one  which  decreed  that  no  female  employee  could  wear  at  work  a 
skirt  whose  hemline  was  higher  than  eight  inches  from  the  floor. 
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The  company  argued  that  these  rules  were  "conducive  to  good  living"  and  that  the 
employees  were  "contented,  clear-eyed,  fresh-faced .  "35  Yet,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
workers  were  not  contented  with  them.  Bowser  himself  complained  that  the  firm  had 
begun  to  "backslide"  when  one  day  he  saw  a  large  sign  in  front  of  a  Fort  Wayne  dance 
hall  which  said:  "Big  Bowser  Dance  Tonight.  "  After  he  retired  as  president,  the 
company  discarded  these  rules. 

Another  of  his  characteristics  was  his  generosity.  He  admitted  that  he  gave  large 
gifts  to  some  of  his  executives  because  they  aided  him  in  his  success.  At  one  time  alone, 
he  gave  a  total  of  $365,000  in  gifts  to  them. ^  Also,  he  gave  sizable  sums  of  money  to 
his  children  and  to  charity. 

As  he  wanted  to  help  out  members  of  his  own  personal  family,  a  considerable  amount 
of  nepotism  was  practiced  in  the  company.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  Just 
how  many  members  of  his  and  his  wife's  family  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  the  number  was  quite  high.  Three  of  his  brothers,  Alexander,  Augustus,  and 
Lafayette,  were  quite  active  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  business.  His  brother-in-law,  A.  Z. 
Polhamus,  his  nephew,  Allen  A.  Bowser,  and  his  wife's  nephew,  S.  B.  Bechtel,  held  very 
high  posts  in  the  organization.  Two  of  his  sons  and  his  three  sons-in-Jaw  all  occupied 
important  positions  in  the  corporation  at  various  times  in  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century.  There  were  also  a  number  of  other  nephews,  cousins,  and  in-laws  who  held 
lesser  jobs  in  the  company.  In  January  1922  half  of  the  twelve  men  on  the  board  of 
directors  were  members  of  the  Bowser  family. 

What  then,  were  the  things  that  made  possible  his  attainment  of  success? 

Certainly,  they  were  such  things  as  perseverance,  optimism,  hard  work,  vision,  ingenuity, 
integrity,  honesty,  a  deep  abiding  faith  in  God,  and  a  willingness  to  treat  his  employees 
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fairly  rather  than  simply  exploit  them  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  These  ideals 
provided  the  dynamic  force  that  built  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of  a  role  luck  played  in 
his  success.  Neither  Bowser  himself  nor  any  of  the  company  literature  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  this  factor.  It  certainly  cannot  be  ruled  out  because,  after  all,  someone 
else  could  have  invented  the  self-measuring  pump.  He  simply  was  the  fortunate  one  who 
happened  to  invent  it  first. 

But,  even  in  these  above  virtues  lay  the  seeds  of  destruction.  His  perseverance 
wasbecoming  stubbornness  and  his  religion,  fanaticism.  His  paternalism  was  breeding 
dissatisfaction  and  his  generosity,  extravagance.  Now,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  his  industrial  enterprise  would  slip  out  of  his  hands,  never  to  be  regained. 

V 

At  the  end  of  the  first  postwar  year.  Bowser  firmly  but  optimistically  stated: 

We  have  had  some  apparently  great  reverses  that  our  friends  look  on 

and  say,  "What  a  shame,"  "What  a  pity,"  and  so  on - but  not  so.  Most 

solemnly  and  with  great  pleasure  we  testify  that  we  have  had  no  reverses 
this  year — all  have  been  blessing,  great  blessings. ^ 

However,  he  really  could  not  hope  to  fool  anybody  by  the  foregoing  assertion. 
There  had  been  great  reverses  during  the  year.  First  of  all,  the  company  was  hard 
pressed  for  capital  because  of  the  construction  of  the  new  office  building.  Then, 
a  devastating  strike  crippled  the  company  for  several  months  in  1919.  Added  to  this 
was  the  ssm  problem  of  increasing  competition  from  fast  growing  rivals  like  the  Wayne 
Pump  Company  and  the  Tokheim  Company,  both  which  were  also  pump  manufacturers  in 
Fort  Wayne,  and  decreasing  sales  as  a  result  of  the  post  war  business  slump. 
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Mr.  Bowser  had  decided  the  company  needed  a  new  office  building. 

Construction  on  it  began  in  early  1917,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  after  about  a 
year.  The  building  was  originally  slated  to  cost  about  $350,000.  However,  after 
many  delays  in  construction  and  further  addition  of  unnecessary  frills,  the  cost  turned 
out  to  be  about  three  times  that  amount.  The  result  was  that  much  capital,  which  was 
vitally  needed  for  expansion,  was  turned  into  this  "white  elephant,"  and  it  forced 
the  company  into  debt  at  a  very  inopportune  time. 

This  building  was  a  good  example  of  Bowser's  desire  to  have  the  very  best  for 
his  company.  It  was  a  six-story,  steel  and  brick  structure  which  was  erected  on  the 
company  grounds  facing  Creighton  Avenue.  It  had  such  luxuries  as  indirect  lighting, 
air  conditioning  which  had  the  air  in  the  building  washed  and  changed  every  fifteen 
minutes,  executive  offices  finished  and  furnished  in  mahogany,  a  broad,  marble  stairway, 
and  a  large  assembly  hall  which  covered  the  entire  sixth  floor. 

It  was  claimed  that  this  bui  Iding  was  a  "monument"  to  his  concept  of  a  business 
"built  on  the  idea  of  liberality  to  all  —  a  happy  institution  working  under  conditions 
which  make  for  peace.  However,  it  was  actually  more  a  monument  to  his  ever- 

increasing  stubbornness  and  extravagance,  and  it  was  a  serious  business  mistake  on  his 
part’  .  First  of  all,  the  building  was  much  larger  than  the  company  needed.  Secondly, 
far  too  much  was  spent  on  unnecessary  things,  of  which  only  a  few  were  mentioned 
above.  This  money  was  badly  needed  by  the  company  for  other  things.  Also,  it 
should  have  been  located  in  the  downtown  area  where  it  would  have  had  some  value  as 
an  advertising  medium  instead  of  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  where  few  people  would 
really  see  it. 


' 
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By  1919  the  company  empl  oyees  had  become  rather  dissatisfied  with  Bowser's 

paternalistic  policies.  Moreover,  he  had  a  strong  dislike  for  unions  and  would  not 

recognize  one  in  his  factory,  naturally  which  did  not  please  the  men.  On  May  19, 

1919  a  shop  committee  presented  some  written  demands  to  the  company  which  it 

refused  to  act  on.  One  week  later,  the  committee  firmly  declared  that  either  the 

company  would  accept  the  demands  immediately,  or  a  strike  would  be  called.  The 
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company  countered  with  a  lockout  on  May  28. 

The  plant  was  reopened  a  few  days  later.  Non-striking  employees  and  strike¬ 
breakers  were  used  to  keep  it  in  operation.  Advertisements  for  workers  frequently 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  the  company  set  out  to  break  the  strike.  However, 
business  was  carried  on  at  a  reduced  rate  for  quite  a  while  because  so  many  men  were 
sti  1 1  out  on  stri  ke . 

Naturally,  this  was  an  incendiary  situation,  and  a  serious  strike  riot  broke 
out  at  the  plant  on  June  25.  Several  non-strikers  were  attacked  and  injured.  The 
company  got  an  injunction  from  the  Allen  Circuit  Court  the  next  day  which  barred 
strikers  from  interfering  with  -  non-strikers  and  limited  the  amount  of  pickets  at  the 
plant  gates . 

The  strike  continued  to  drag  on  for  months.  There  were  several  more  incidents 
of  violence,  and  some  jail  sentences  were  meted  out  during  the  summer  for  violation 
of  the  injunction .  By  fa  II  the  company  was  stil  I  operating,  but  on  a  rather  shaky 
basis.  This  had  proven  to  be  quite  a  disastrous  year  for  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  for  it 
had  lost  heavily,  both  in  money  and  prestige,  over  this  rather  black  incident  in  its 
history . 
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In  spite  of  this.  Bowser  would  not  turn  away  from  his  paternalistic  ideas  and 
stubbornly  continued  to  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  stick  with  their  "Old  Man.' 
Three  weeks  before  the  strike  broke  out,  he  announced  a  series  of  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  his  employees  which  were  more  paternalistic  than  anything  he  had  done  before. 

It  was  claimed  that:  "They  are  practical  expressions  of  sincere  interest  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  help  in  making  life  happier  and  sweeter  to  those  associated  with  him."4Z 
Actually,  they  seem  more  to  have  been  desperation  measures  designed  to  ward  off 
the  ominous  possibility  of  a  strike. 

He  set  up  a  system  of  shop  grievance  committees  which  would  meet  with 
company  representatives  to  form  a  "Joint  Assembly."  This  would  be  the  main  governing 
body  for  control  of  working  conditions,  hours,  wages,  etc.  Although  it  was  really  a 
company  union,  it  had  a  five-man  "Joint  Committee  of  Final  Appeal,"  composed  of 
twoelected  factory  employees,  two  appointed  company  representatives,  and  a  fifth 

member  elected  by  the  other  four,  which  would  make  ultimate  decisions  on  the  factory 
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problems. 

Also,  there  was  a  program  of  "service  awards."  The  company  would  set  aside 
1%  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  gross  sales  and  distribute  this  to  the  employees 
proportionately  on  the  basis  of  each  individual's  length  of  continuous  service. 

It  was  claimed  that  this  wouid  be  "a  balance  wheel  in  times  of  unrest.  It  keeps  men 
from  acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  parting  with  their  jobs . . .  It  was 
obviously  a  measure  designed  to  discourage  strikes. 

A  curious  part  of  Bowser's  scheme  for  employee  happiness  was  the  "Bowser 
Garden  Day"  and  the  "Bowser  Hunt  Day."  The  former  was  to  be  a  Saturday  set  aside 
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in  the  spring  in  which  all  employees  would  be  given  a  day  off  with  full  pay  to  spend  working 
on  their  gardens.  The  latter  was  to  be  a  Saturday  in  October  which  the  employees  would 
get  as  a  paid  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  going  hunting  or  fishing  All  of  these  plans 
were  put  into  operation  during  1919  and  continued  until  Bowser's  retirement  three  years 
later. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  program  was  the  scheme  to  make  all  of  his  employees 
homeowners.  The  "Old  Man"  wholeheartedly  felt  that  his  workers  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  their  own  homes,  and  so  he  created  the  Bowser  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  for  this  purpose.  It  would  loan  money  at  5%  interest  to  employees  so  they 
could  buy  their  homes.  Also,  the  bank  would  pay  4%  interest  on  employee  savings 
accounts  in  order  to  encourage  thrift. ^  The  company  guaranteed  that  it  would  give 
the  men  steady  work  so  they  could  meet  the  payments  on  their  homes  and  other  bank  loans 
which  they  might  take  out. 

This  amazing  experiment  was  successful  for  quite  a  while.  The  Bowser  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  opened  its  doors  in  May  1919  in  the  Bowser  office  building.  At  the  close 
of  its  first  year  of  business,  it  had  assisted  employees  in  purchasing  166  homes. ^ 

Bowser  was  so  elated  over  its  accomplishments  that  he  had  an  eight-ton  stone  placed 
on  the  green  near  the  office  building  with  an  inscription  on  it  which  read:  "A  plant  of  , 
home  owners.  This  company  believes  in  men,  also  that  God  would  have  every  man  own 

his  home,  and  that  is  our  aim .  Every  man  a  home  owner.  S.  F.  Bowser,  President. 

Because  of  the  success  of  his  bank,  he  decided  to  have  a  building  erected  for 

it  at  the  corner  of  Creighton  and  Holton,  across  the  street  from  the  plant.  This  was 
formally  opened  on  February  9,  1924.  It  became  a  prospering  institution  and  was  even 
carrying  accounts  of  neighborhood  people  who  were  not  employees.  However,  only 
the  employees  got  the  preferential  5%  interest  rates;  outsiders  had  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rates  charged  in  the  downtown  Fort  Wayne  banks. ^ 
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Meanwhile,  the  company  continued  to  have  difficulties  throughout  1920.  There 
was  a  large  backlog  of  orders  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  things  moved  slowly  at  first 
because  there  were  so  many  new  employees.  By  fall  it  was  ready  for  full  production, 
but  then  the  postwar  depression  hit  which  dropped  the  bottom  out  of  business. 

After  that,  the  company  made  a  recovery.  By  1923  sales  had  risen  to 
$12,000,000  per  year,  ^  and  in  the  same  year  the  company  produced  its  one  millionth 
pump.  This  was  commemorated  by  a  celebration  in  Fort  Wayne's  Weisser  Park  on 
June  21 ,  1 923 . 

Bowser  was  getting  old  now  .  Although  he  was  still  vigorous  and  active,  he 

was  67  and  becoming  more  and  more  eccentric.  Finally,  he  retired  as  president  and  took 
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over  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  on  January  1,  1922.  Tie  was  still  fairly 
active  in  the  administration  of  the  company  for  a  while,  but  his  influence  rapidly 
waned.  After  his  retirement,  the  company  rapidly  underwent  the  transformation  from 
being  an  extension  of  the  personality  of  one  man,  S.  F.  Bowser,  to  become  a  normal 
manufacturing  corporation.  Within  a  few  years,  it  was  no  different  from  the  hundreds 
of  other  similar  corporate  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

In  1925  Bowser  was  stricken  with  a  serious  attack  of  diabetes,  and  his  health 
was  very  poor  for  the  next  seven  years.  His  illness  forced  him  to  drop  many  of  his 
activities,  and  on  April  15,  1930  he  resigned  from  the  board  of  the  Bowser  Loan  and 
Trust  Company.  z  In  late  1931  he  found  a  doctor  who  was  able  to  help  him,  and  by 
April  1932  he  was  well  enough  to  undertake  a  trip  to  Europe. 

During  this  period  he  lost  most  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  health.  Part  of 
this  was  due  to  the  depression  as  it  destroyed  the  value  of  much  of  the  stock  which  he 
held.  The  Bowser  Loan  and  Trust  Company  failed  in  1931  so  he  lost  what  he  had 
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invested  in  that.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Wayne,  and  this  bank  failed  in  June  1931 .  In  an  all-night  meeting,  the  directors 
succeeded  in  raising  $2,500,000  out  of  their  own  pockets  in  order  to  induce  the  Old 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne  to  form  a  merger  which  would  save  it.  Then  in  March 
1933,  the  new  bank  formed  from  the  merger,  the  Old  First  National  Bank,  failed. ^ 
Because  Mr.  Bowser  had  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  invested  in  this,  he  lost  quite 
heavi  ly . 


At  the  same  time,  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  was  hard  pressed,  and  finally  a  reorganization 

came  in  1934.  By  this  time,  he  had  lost  all  control  of  the  company,  and  what  little 

company  stock  he  had  left  had  badly  depreciated.  He  was  simply  a  figurehead  chairman  of 

the  board.  For  several  years  during  the  1930‘s,  the  company  teetered  on  the  brink  of 

failure,  but  it  continued  to  keep  going .  In  World  War  II  prosperity  returned  to  it . 

The  thing  that  really  characterized  S.  F.  Bowser  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 

was  his  incredible  eccentricity.  What  remained  of  his  fortune  was  expended  on 

his  trips,  inventions,  and  agitation  to  reorganize  the  church. 

A  good  example  of  this  eccentricity  was  his  effort  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 

Stone  of  Scone  which  was  under  the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminister  Abbey  in 
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London.  Bowser  believed  that  this  stone  was  the  stone  which  Jacob  had  used  as  a 
pillow  during  the  night  when  he  had  his  famous  visition  at  Bethel,  and  that  God  was 
directing  him  to  take  a  picture  of  it.  Moreover,  he  firmly  insisted  that  it  should  be 
called  the  “Jacob  Stone"  and  nothing  else  but  that. 

Bowser  claimed  that  there  had  never  been  any  photographs  made  of  the  stone, 
and  so  he  set  out  to  get  one.  He  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Senator  James 
Watson  of  Indiana  and  left  for  England  in  April  1932.  He  made  contact  with  a  friend 
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of  his  who  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  prime  minister,  Ramsey  MacDonald. 

This  fell  through  but  he  was  able  to  see  the  secretary  of  state,  J.  H.  Thomas.  Thomas 
made  arrangements  with  the  officials  of  Westminister  Abbey  so  Bowser  could  photograph 
the  stone. 

After  he  had  taken  the  picture,  he  persuaded  the  Abbey  officials  to  put  his 

picture  in  the  official  guide  book.  Then,  he  planned  to  have  10,000  cards  printed 
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with  this  picture  on  them.  The  card  was  postcard  size  and  contained  the  picture 
of  the  stone,  a  description  of  its  dimensions,  and  a  pi  cture  of  S  .  F .  Bowser .  It  was 
entitled  simply  "Jacob  Stone  Card."  He  gave  the  first  three  cards  to  the  king,  prime 
minister  and  secretary  of  state,  and  he  received  letters  from  them  thanking  him  for 
the  cards. ^ 

He  decided  to  sell  them  at  ten  cents  each,  because  he  needed  the  money. 

They  were  placed  on  sale  at  various  stores  and  banks  in  Fort  Wayne.  However,  the  sales 

did  not  go  as  expected,  and  he  took  a  loss  on  them. 

Also,  he  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  on  his  inventions  after 

he  recovered  his  health  in  1932.  They  included  such  gimmicks  as  the  "Nerve  Massager," 

a  vacuum  back  scratcher,  which  he  claimed  he  got  his  idea  for  in  a  dream.  It  could 

be  cupped  against  a  wall,  and  the  user  would  gyrate  his  back  to  scratch  it  and  stimulate 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

A  sister  invention  to  the  "Nerve  Massager,"  was  the  "Royal  Spray/' 

a  sit-down  enema  bag.  It  was  a  large  hot  water  bag  with  an  injector  and  hand-controlled 
lever  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  bag's  sides.  The  user  sat  on  it  and  regulated  the  water 
pressure  by  the  hand  lever.  He  claimed  it  would  make  the  health  of  the  user  at  least 
30%  better  and  would  add  at  least  ten  years  to  his  life. 
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There  were  a  number  of  other  things  which  he  invented  and  promoted  during 

these  last  years,  but  the  only  one  which  he  actually  patented  was  an  ornamental 
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display  case  with  a  large  bust  of  a  man  upon  it.  He  published  quite  a  bit  of 
literature  and  spent  much  money  on  them,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  make 
any  money  from  his  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  he  spent  much  time  and  money  promoting  his  plan  for  church 

reorganization.  He  felt  that:  "Many  of  our  present  churches  are  about  like  so  many 

chicken  coops,  managed  about  like  a  bunch  of  monkeys  would  manage  them.^ 

Thus,  he  decided  to  do  something  about  this,  and  in  1937  he  presented  to  the  world 

his  "Definite  Plan  for  Revitalizing  the  Church."  In  1938  he  had  it  incorporated  into 

The  Standard  Bible  of  the  World.  A  number  of  these  Bibles  were  published,  most  of 

which  he  gave  away  to  publicize  his  plan. 

The  plan  had  two  basic  parts.  The  first  proposed  a  carefully  planned  Sabbath 

day,  with  the  church  service  to  take  place  at  2:30  on  Sunday  afternoon.  He  felt  this 

would  give  the  whole  family,  including  servants,  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  service. ^ 

The  second  proposed  a  general  reorganization  of  the  church  with  the  idea  in 

mind  of  setting  up  a  model  church.  This  church  would  seat  6,000  people  and  provide 

parking  space  for  2100  cars.  It  would  have  a  ten-man  'iVianaging  board"  similar 

to  a  corporation  board  of  directors.  Also,  it  would  have  a  loan  service  for  its  members 
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and  a  system  for  providing  homes  for  its  poor  members. 

Bowser's  continued  extravagance  caused  his  children  to  become  extremely 
concerned  about  his  ability  to  dare  for  himself.  Finally,  four  of  them  brought  suit  in 
Fort  Wayne  Superior  Court  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for  him  on  the  grounds  that 

he  was  not  mentally  capable  of  handling  his  own  affairs.  The  trial  lasted  from  April  1  to 
April  7,  1937  and  was  front  page  news  in  Fort  Wayne  through  the  entire  week. 
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It  was  a  long,  hard  battle  which  saw  Bowser  subjected  to  grueling  questioning, 
but  he  seemed  to  endure  it  without  any  apparent  fatigue  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  He  was  questioned  extensively  on  his  financial  matters,  and  a  great  amount 
of  information  about  them  was  brought  to  light  in  the  trial. 

At  last,  a  verdict  was  handed  down  on  April  7  which  declared  that  he  was 
capable  of  handling  his  affairs.  Immediately  after  this,  he  called  the  children  together 
in  the  court  room  and  proposed  a  big  "peace  dinner"  at  his  home.  It  took  place  on 
April  13,  and  all  was  peace  and  harmony  at  this  family  reunion. 

Bowser  was  now  a  very  old  man.  Although  he  was  in  good  health  in  1937, 
his  diabetes  began  causing  him  serious  trouble  again  in  the  following  year.  For  the 
last  two  months  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  to  his  home  by  it,  and  finally  it  brought 
death  to  him  at  the  age  of  84  on  October  3,  1938.  Three  days  later  he  wad  laid  to 
rest  in  Fort  Wayne's  Lindenwood  Cemetery. ^ 

Thus  the  career  of  this  most  amazing  man  had  come  to  an  end.  But,  the 
ironical  thing  about  it  all  was  that  Bowser  died  almost  broke.  He  had  once  been 
worth  millions,  but  the  remaining  assets  at  his  death  consisted  only  of  $11,000  — 
$10,000  in  real  estate  and  $1,000  in  personal  property. ^  He  was  indeed  an 
unusual  millionaire  since  he  was  able  to  spend  almost  all  his  money  before  he  died. 

Sylvanus  F.  Bowser  had  risen  from  "rags  to  riches"  to  become  a  leading 
businessman.  However,  in  his  later  years  he  lost  almost  all  that  he  had  accumulated. 
This  was  partly  due  to  his  increasing  extravagance  and  obstinacy.  Also,  he  attempted 
to  run  a  large  business  in  the  same  manner  that  a  persory  usually  operated  a  small, 
family  concern.  But,  there  were  other  factors  beyond  his  control  such  as  his  ill 
health  and  the  depression  that  also  contributed  to  his  decline. 
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In  spite  of  this.  Bowser  could  not  really  be  considered  a  failure,  because  in 
his  lifetime  he  did  much  good  for  his  fellow  men.  He  gave  heavily  to  charity  and  was 
quite  active  in  religious  and  community  services.  Moreover,  he  founded  and  built 
up  the  company  that  is  today  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  liquid  fuel  handling 
equipment.  Truly,  he  was  one  of  Fort  Wayne's  most  noteworthy  citizens,  and  his 
life  and  work  is  worthy  of  our  remembrance. 


